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above that of common labourers. (The eighteenth century classed them
as 'inferior artificers'.) He says:
In 1826 when the silk business was before the House of Lords, the weavers
came to Palace Yard in great numbers.... I went among them and found
them as compared with other trades, a physically degraded people. There
were no tall men among them. Their manners are coarser than that of any
other tradesmen.123
Again in 1824, at a time looked back upon as prosperous, he wrote:
Last session I took some pains to ascertain the real situation of these people,
I went among them several times, and can safely assert that in intelligence, in
size, in strength, in form, in manners, in cleanliness, they are below every
other trade in the metropolis; they are in some respects nearly in the state
other tradesmen were in forty years ago.124
Place regarded the weavers with a jaundiced eye: they clung to the
Spitalfields Acts, which he as a laissez-faire radical wished repealed. But
be was a scrupulous and accurate observer and there is no room to
doubt the truth of his estimate with regard to the majority of the
weavers, though he ignores the small class of the elite, who loom so
large in retrospective descriptions.
In Place's opinion, the causes of this inferiority were, * first the
peculiar laws which relate to them and make them a separate people,
and next, the nature of their business*. The first we may discount. It
may not be true, as a modern writer says, that the Spitalfields Acts made
the weavers an aristocracy of labour, but they tended to protect them
from some of the disadvantages of their trade. They helped to drive
silk-weaving from London, but then it would probably have left
London in any case, as stuff-weaving did early in the eighteenth century,
and framework-knitting rather later. The process of migration had
begun before 1773; handkerchiefs and gauzes were leaving London for
Scotland in 1765. As to the nature of the trade, the fatal characteristic
to Place was the employment of women and children.
It is the ease with which women and children can be set to -work, that keeps
these weavers in poverty and rags and filth and ignorance. There are certain
employments which to a small extent married women might follow, but in
these cases in which the woman and her children can generally find employ-
ment in her husband's business, the very worst consequences must follow.